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A Man, a Maid and a Dress- 
Suit Case 

A Monologue For a Lady 



SCENE. — Room in a hotel; entrance c, with por^ 
tiires ; door, l. opening into sleeping room, Desk^ 
down R., chair by it; dressing-case upVi,\ couch^ 
L. ; large chair up l. ; table with chair, l. of it^ 
R. c. Enter Elsie Jollyton, c, followed by boy 
with dress-suit case, 

Elsie. All right. Leave it there on that chair. 
{Exit boy. Coming down,) Well, if this isn't the 
greatest lark I ever had ! {Removing gloves and 
Jacket,) Vm convulsed every time I think of the ex- 
pression on Aunt Charlotte's face, when she reads my 
note. She's a perfect paragon at everything but 
match making, but she's a dead failure at that. 
{Takes off hat at dressing-case and arranges hair,) 
To think she expected me to marry a man, just be- 
cause he was the son of an old sweetheart of hers, 
and she liked him, was preposterous ; and when she 
told me she had invited him to the house, knowing I 
should find him "perfectly irresistible," I was mad, 
so mad that I ran away to New York, to avoid him ; 
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and T call that a pretty daring thing to do, as I've 
never been alone a night in a hotel, in my life. 
{Laughing,) Poor auntie would charter a private car 
to follow me, if I hadn't written her a note, saying I 
was going to Emmie Braddons*; and so I am to- 
morrow, but I came away in such a rush, I forgot to 
wire her, and I'm not going to pounce in upon them 
to-night unannounced. {Looks in at door, l.) What 
a dear little room ! I'm sure this is as cozy as can 
be. {Looks at watch,) Why, it's only ten minutes 
after seven ! It will bie rather of a long evening, I 
fear. I do wish I dared to go to the theatre, but of 
course, I couldn't do that. {Sits at table, r.) What 
a handsome man that was on the train, and so 
courteous. {Takes off chatelaine bag from belt and 
looks at fastening,) If it hadn't been for you {talk- 
ing to bag), he would never have spoken, but you had 
to unfasten and drop into the aisle, and then the clasp 
flew open and everything rolled out. I saw the 
porter grin, as his lordship scrambled around, picking 
up things. {Looks at contents.) That card-case and 
vinaigrette chased my mileage book under the seat, 
and, of course that little powder box and puflf ball 
had to pop out, too. One couldn't help getting ac- 
quainted just a bit, under such ridiculous circum- 
stances. {Rearranges bag at belt,) My! but he 
has traveled, and can't he talk, though ! Just like a 
book, only better, for you couldn't hear that melodi- 
ous voice in print. Heigho ! I wish I might see him 
again, but I never shall, of course. That's the hate- 
ful part of it. Fly away as fast as steam will carry 
me from one man and meet another, who is perfectly 
charming, only to exchange a few ideas, and never 
meet again. He said he wasn't going to be in New 
York but a day or two — came on to attend some sort 
of a social function to-morrow evening. I'll just 
wager he could waltz divinely. I wonder if I told 
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him where I was going to stop to-night. I believe 
I did, now that I recall the conversation. Well, that 
wasn't very conservative, but I didn't tell him my 
name — I was too wise for that, and come to think of 
it, he was wise, too, for he didn't mention his. Oh, 
bother it all, what's the use of thinking about him ! 
{/Rising.) Where did I put that box of bonbons? 
(Finds them on dressing case.) Here they are. 
(Looking at contents, coming down stage.") Those 
caramds and nugatines ought to make a girl forget 
there is a man in the world, except the man who gave 
them to her (coyly), and my fellow-traveler gave those 
to me. (Seats herself again and eats candy.) He 
said his sister — ^nonsense! there I go again: "he 
said, he did," I don't care a rap what he said, or 
thought, or looked — but he did have handsome eyes ! 
(Laughing.) I wonder what Aunt Charlotte will do 
with her prot^, when he arrives. Poor dear, I must 
have given her a world of trouble since she opened 
her heart and home to me, ten 3rears ago. Why, to 
hear her tell of the mischief I did between the age of 
six and twelve would make any maiden lady's hair 
turn white, unless they wore a false front. And now 
that I am out of my teens, she worries just the same. 
Why, she fancies I'll be murdered in cold blood, if I 
venture out alone after dark ; and since that girl, over 
on Deepdale Avenue was half killed by some horrid 
brute, Aunt Charlotte has been terribly nervous. 
"My dear," she says, "you can't tell a murderer 
when you see him. Why, this fellow, for whom the 
police have offered a reward, was dressed like any of 
your society men, in a golf suit and sweater — only 
the monster hid his face under a mask." (Rising,) 
Br-r-r ! it does giv^ one the shivers ! I think I'll run 
in and look in that closet and under the bed — not that 
I am afraid, it's only force of habit. {Goes into 
room L. and returns immediately.) Not a soul there. 
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How flattered men would be if they knew how often 
women hunt for them. Dear me, I nearly forgot to 
send Emmie's telegram. (Seats herself at desk and 
writes,) "Will be with you to-morrow at eleven 
o'clock. Elsie." {Rises and rings belL) I reckon 
she will be surprised and glad to have a chance to 
eulogize her " Willie boy." It just makes me sick to 
hear a girl call a man " Willie ** ; but there, if I was 
in love, I might say sweet things, too. I hope I shall 
never lose my heart to a man with an efleminate name 
like Augustus, or Alphonse. Think of saying, 
" Gussie, please give me a dollar. I spent the one you 
gave me last week." Or, " Phonsie, dear, don't stay 
out late to-night ! " Wouldn't that be terrible? I 
wonder what that fellow's name is, I met to-day: 
R. F. L. were the initials on his suit-case. R — ^it 
might be Rex, Ralph, Reginald — ^horrors I I hope it 
isn't Reginald. (Knock heard. She goes to door 
and hands telegram to boy,) See that this is sent at 
once, please. (^Giving money from chatelaine. Com- 
ing down, examines cuff,) That button is nearly off 
my cuff. I dressed in such a rush, I must have given 
it a vicious pull in buttoning. Well, I might as well 
sew it on now, as I'll be in a hurry to get away in the 
morning. (Brings suit-case down and plcues it in 
chair by table R.) Auntie says I'm always in a hurry. 
Where in the world did I put the key to this thing. 
Why, I don't believe it's locked after all. (Opens it 
and starts bcu:k in horror,) Heavens ! that's not my 
suit-case. (Holds up golf trousers and sweater,) 
Golf trousers and a sweater ! and merciful powers, a 
mask ! Why — why — ^that's the way that man was 
dressed, who murdered the girl I was talking of — ^the 
one the police are after ! And the suit-case belongs 
to the — ^to the man I met on the train. (Turns case,) 
Yes, there are his initials, R. F. L. ( Walks floor, 
wringing hands,) Oh, it's as plain as day 1 He 
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left that thing with me purposely ; and who knows 
but the police are on his track this very minute, and 
those wretched clothes will be found in my possession. 
Think of that ! and I was half in love with him, too. 
The very sight of those things makes me shiver ! I — 
I can't take it with me, when I go, and if I leave it, 
the chambermaid will open it, and I haven't the 
slightest idea but those clothes are blood stained; 
then they will look on the register^ and find who oc- 
cupied this room, and Oh, dear, I shall go 

raving mad, I know I shall ! I can't stay here, with 
that thing, it's like a ghost ! If I could only get rid 
of it! (^Runs to window and looks out) That's a 
back alley way, down there, and it looks deserted. I 
know what I'll do ! I'll throw it out of the window. 
(^Closes suit-case and straps it,) Oh, if I ever get 
home again, I'll stay with Aunt Charlotte, imtil I'm 
an old maid, or married to some decent man she 
selects for me. (Takes case to window,) What if it 
hits some one on the head and kills them ! Then I*d 
be a murderer and the police would be offering a re- 
ward for me / (Looks out,) I can't see a soul, here 
goes! (^Throws it out. Some one knocks,) Heavens! 
who can that be ? How I tremble I (^Goes to door.) 
For me? (Takes note and comes r. ; icy enters with 
suit-case y places it in chair up l. and exits,) Good- 
ness gracious, that's my suit-case, and this note is ad- 
dressed to me, ( Opens it and reads, ) " Dear Miss 
JOLLYTON : — ^Pardon me for addressing you, but I find 
on leaving the train, to-day, that we exchanged suit- 
cases. Mine is of little value, as about all it contains 
is a golf suit and mask for Jack Treverton's 
masquerade, to-morrow night — I think I mentioned it 
to you — ^but the loss of yours may cause you much 
anxiety, so I hasten to return it. I found your name 
on the hotel register, and am delighted to know that 
you are the prot^e of my dear friend, Miss Charlotte 
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Merrivale, at whose home I am even now expected. 
I trust Miss Charlotte did not (as she is quite liable to 
do) eulogize my humble self to such an extent that 
you ran away from me. If so, let me try to atone for 
all the trouble I have given you, by allowing me to 
offer my services as escort to the theatre, this evening. 
I am sure your aunt would approve, and may I add 
that it would give me more pleasure than I dare ex- 
press to meet my little traveling companion again ? 

Yours sincerely, 

Richard F. Livingstone." 
Well, if that doesn't beat any novel I ever read ! 
The murderer has turned out to be Dick Livingstone, 
the man from whom I've run away, and who is hand- 
some and agreeable enough to turn the head of any 

girl who has eyes and ears, and Oh, horrors ! 

I've thrown his suit-case into the alley-way. What if 
some one has taken it ? (Runs to window and looks 
out) No, it's there yet. {Rings Ml.) And, good- 
ness! I must answer his note. (^Goes to desk and 
writes,) What in the wcnrld shall I say ? I never 
was so flustrated in my life ! ( Writes,) " Mr. Liv- 
ingstons," no, that's too formal. "My dear Mr. 
Livingstone," no, he isn't mine yet, but who knows 
— nonsense ! <*Dear Mr. Livingstone," yes, that's 
better. " I am most agreeably surprised to find you 
are Aunt Charlotte's friend, of whom I have often 
heard her speak." I should say I was surprised after 
thinking he was a blood-stained criminal. ( Writes.) 
" I take pleasure in rest(»ing your suit-case to you." 
(Runs to window.) Yes, it's still there. Dear me, 
why don't that boy come! (Returns to desk and 
fvrites.) "I accept your kind invitaticMi to the 
theatre, and will meet you in parlor presently. 

Yours truly, 

Elsie Jollyton." 
(Knock heard. Goes to door, afid speaks to some- 
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one outside,^ A suit-case, belonging to that gen- 
tleman who sent you up with this one, has fallen 
from that window, into the alley-way below. Run 
down and pick it up quick, and give it to him, 
with this note. {Gives boy money and he exits,) I 
caU that luck. {Goes to dressing-case and puts on 
hat,) I wish I had time to put on that stunning new 
gown I packed in that suit-case; but he'll have to 
take me just as I am, for "better or for worse." 
Gracious ! those words sound prophetic. (Putting on 
gloves.) Dear Aunt Charlotte ! I wish she sat right 
in that chair. I'd put my arms around her neck so, 
(illustrating over back of a chair,) and say, 
<*You know best, auntie, and if he should ask 
me a question, I'll try not to displease you with 
my answer." (Goes up c, laughing,) Good-night, 
Aunt Charlotte, I'm just as happy as I can be. 
(Throws kiss,) Good-night 1 l£xit c. 
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How Miss Ceely Took the Cake 



How Miss Ceely Took the Cake 



A Monologue for a L^dy 



(Stylish colored girl discovered seated^, of stage, 
sewing on skirt, elaborately trimmed. She bites 
thread off, rises, shakes skirt out, holds it in 
front of her and walks c.) 

Dat's de handsomest dress I ebber laid mah eyes 
on ; 'tis for a fac' ! De riffles hab jes' de right stick 
out, an' dem red roses, on de side, gib it de finishin' 
tech. {Lays skirt on chair up r,) I wish dey'd 
hurry an' sen' dat ribbin up from de stoah, so'so I 
cud fix de sash. Dat Andrew Jackson ain' got no 
mem'ry 't all sense we done got 'gaged ! Came up 
heah de udder ebenin' an' went away bar'headed ; but 
I reck'n dat dress'U make him dizzier'n ebber. I 
wa'nt gwine ter 'low no ole sweetheart ob his ter come 
up heah an' take de shine off'n me ! No sah ! Dat 
nigger b'longs to me now, an' dey kin jes' keep dere 
han's off ! 

Rosie Johnsing tinks she did a big ting 'vitin' dat 
gal frum Lonesome Holler up heah to de party. She 
knowed she was 'gaged to Andy, las' winter, an' she 
knowed dat it was bruk off, 'kase she seed mah green 
dimun' 'gagement ring ; but jes' 'kase I eat a sasser ob 
ice cream with her gem'man fren', down to de Pines, 
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las* week, she sen's fur dat gal to come up heah to de 
ball, to-night, jes' to see 'f she cain't raak' a fuss; but 
I'll 'ten* to dat ! I'll make dat yaller gal turn green 
with envy ! Jes* let me get inter dat dress, with a 
big bunch of crinsanthymums in mah ha'r, an' 
I'll roll mah eyes, kin' o' lazy-like, an' say: "Andy, 
jes' frow dat op'ry cape obber mah shoulders," or, 
" Bring me a ice. " Den if Rosie Johnsing dar's to in- 
terdooce me to dat no 'count muUater gal, I'll cut her 
dead — with mah eyes, ob c'ose 

Now jes' s'pos'n she stud dar, an' I stud heah, an' 
Rosie says : ** Ceely, dis am a old fren' ob Andy's, 
Miss Sofrony Slivers, Miss Ceely Pickem," I'd jes* 
star at her a minit, an' say : " Wh'uh name, please ? " 
Rosie'd say : " Miss Slivers." Den I'd say : *< Whar 
frum, please?" She'd say: "Lonesome Holler." 
Den I'd say, to mahse'f, kin' o' slow, wid a way-off 
look in mah eyes : " Miss Slivers, ifrom Lonesome 
Holler — I nebber hearn ob no sech pussun, nor no 
sech place," but, bowin' clean to de floah, I'd say 
very gran' like: "Delighted, I'm shore," Reck'n 
dat'U gib her a squelch'n ! 

Dear me, I'm 'feard Andy's done gone an' forgot to 
order dat ribbin ! He's de mos' forgotfulest nigger 
I'se ebber 'gaged to ! I jes' wonder wha' dat gal will 
say when she sees Andy in his soger clo'es ! Had 
tur'ble ha'd time gittin' his currige up to 'list. " An- 
drew Jackson Davis," I say, "s'pose I'se gwine to 
marry a cowyard ? S'pose I'se gwine to marry a nig- 
ger, who when his country calls, nebber answers, 
'heah,' nor nuffin', but jes' Stan's a shibberin' an' a 
shakin' in his ole shoes? Huh? S'pose I am?" 
"I'll be de fus' one killed, Ceely! Jes' mah luck." 
"S'pos'n you is? Some one's got to be fust ! Is it 
any wuss for you to shed your blood dan 'twas for de 
white folks, in 1861 ? Wha'h fur did dey fight fur, 
huh? Wa'nt dere blood jes' good's youm? An' 
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now dat dey calls to you to help dera lick some usurp- 
erers is you gwine to stan* back an* mak* beliebe yer 
deef ? '* Den he say : *' 1*11 jine de Tenth CavFry if 
you wants me to, Ceely.*' **'Cose I wants you to! 
I wants you to stan' by dat ole flag dat made a free 
man ob you I " Den he say: "S'pos'n I lose a 
arm ? " Den I tole him, " You'd hab one lef *, an' I 
ain' very big roun' de wais*.*' Golly! didn't he 
laff ! but he went right off an' 'listed, an' I tole him 
I'd marry him jes' soon's de war was ober, ap' heah 
he is back again hintin' 'bout dat promise ; but I ain* 
gwine to nab him too quick, jes' 's if dere wa'nt no 
other nigger in de worl'. Spec dat's de reason he for- 
gets to sen' de ribbin, his min's so full ob lub an' 
war. {Bell rings,) Mebbe dey brung it now. 
(^Goes c. and takes small box,) Mighty pertick'ler 
to put it in a box ! {Opens it and takes out pair of 
fancy hose,) Stock'n's? Whar's de ribbin? Wha' 
fur he sen' me stock'n's? (Discovers note pinned on 
them; reads,) "Wear dese to-night fur de sake ob 
ole times." {Repeats slowly,) "For de sake ob ole 
times." {Screams,) Oh, you miser' ble, 'ceptive nig- 
ger ! I sees it all ! I sees clean fru yer brack skin inter 
your brack heart. De ribbin am sent to de wrong place 
an' you 'tended dose stock'n's fur yer ole gal. Oh, I'll 
fix you I Jes' wait ! I'll diskiver you to de party dis 
bery night ! Sam'l Brown, mah las' beau, '11 gib you 

de bigges' thrash'n you ebber got in yer life ! I'll 

(jBell rings again,) Dere's dat bell agin I I nebber 
was so agitated sence I was bo'n. I feel jes' if I 
should t' ar my ha'r ! ( Goes c. ; speaks off, ) ' Nother 
package? I've had pack'ges nufl*! Huh? Wha's 
dat ? Mistake not habin 'em bofe did up in de same 
bundle ? Gib dat heah ! {Snatches package and 
goes c.) Mistake, huh? {Opens it,) Dere's de 
ribbin, shore nufF! {Laughs,) Golly ain' I happy ! 
Dere ain' a stingy bone in dat coon's body ! He done 
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gib me dose stock*n*s fur a present. (Looks at them 
and unpins the note^ turning it over,) Why, shore's 
I'm 'live, dere's mo' writin' ! {Reads,) ** Dese 
stock'n's am for de gal who promised to marry me if 
I'd 'list. Andrew Jackson Davis, Soger ! — ^soon to be 
yer husban'." Bress his heart ! {Wipes eyes, \ An' 
I've been callin' him names an' mistrustin' him ! I 
ought to be 'shamed o' mahse'f, an* I is ! But I'll 
make him proud o' me at dat party ! Golly ! I'll 
marry him 'fore we go ! I'll be de only bride dar ! 
Hole on ! I'll jes' slip on dis skirt an' practis' a little 
fur dat cake. A dress like dat, an' a soger-groom ! 
Lawdy, it'll jes' gib Sofrony Slivers de ap-o-pop-plexy ! 
{Recites to music, or sings the stanzas, while prac- 
tising,) 

" Fust I take mah skirt jes* so, 

An', a pintin* out de toe, 
Wid Andy I shall march a-doun de hall ; 

An* I'll look into his face, 

Fluttah mah fan wid grace. 
Den stop, an* bow, jes* so, befoah dem all. 

*< Den we step, along so fine, 

All de niggers in a line, 
Wid ebery one a-starin* at de bride; 

An' a wishin' dey could be 

In such a place as she, 
Wid a hansom, soger-husban' by dere side. 

'< Den I drop mah han' kerchief, 

An', a flutter*n like a leaf, 
I turn an' ac* jes* like *twas a surprise; 

Den mah Andy ben's his knee, 

Gibs de * kerchief back to me. 
An* I flash a look of lub, out mah eyes. 
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" When 'tis done de jedge will make 
De speech about de cake ; 
* Mr. Davis an' his bride take it, shore.' 
While we makes a bow so low, 
Den walk, dignified an' slow. 
An', wid all eyes fas'ned on us, leab de floah." 
(Bows c. and exits through portieres.) 
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American Beauties 



A Monologue for a Lady 



SCENE. — A room in Nansie Brotherton's house. 
Entrance c, with portieres ^ speaking tube^ l. of 
entrance ; fireplace l., couch, with pillows, beside it, 
bookcase up l.; piano up r.; ta^le, with easy chair 
L. of it, down r.; books, photo, lamp, carafe, with 
wcUer and glasses, on small tray, and small mirror 
on tcUfle ; large vase, filled with daisies, on floor by 
bookcase. Furnishings, modern and luxurious. 
Nan discovered c. talking off stage. She carries 
large bouquet of American Beauties. 

No, I won't change my mind. I tell you I am not 
going, there ! (^Coming c.) The idea of expecting me 
to go to that stupid old dinner party, when mother, 
Aunt Harriet, and sister Sue have been nagging me 
individually and collectively, all the afternoon. 

I kept the flowers, though. Aren't they beauties ! 
American Beauties, too. (Smelling them,) I just love 
every one of them ! 

Where in the world did Nora put that large vase ? 
(Looking about, ) She never leaves things in the same 
place two days at a time. (Discovers it on floor, near 
bookcase,) Oh, here it is, full of field daisies, that 
Hugh Averill brought me. How well they have kept ! 

^5 
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Let me see, it's a week ago yesterday, that he gathered 
them, on his way to Salisbury. Just the day before 
he was called to New York. 

How foolishly he talked, though he seemed in dead 
earnest, when he said these daisies were starry, like 
my eyes, modest and pure, like my nature, and — 
nonsense ! when a man says such things to a girl, it 
doesn't sound half as insipid as when she repeats 
them. O, you poor, blighted, little things, you look 
tame enough beside these radiant blossoms : but some- 
how, I don't like throwing you away. 

Hugh is such a manly fellow, and I've known him 
so long— that's just the trouble, I've known him 
^ long, (^Throws daisies in fireplace,) Of course, 
I've been perfectly sure, for years, that he was fond of 
me, trust a girl for finding that out, but he never 
talked of love, only hinted now and then : but when 
he got that telegram, saying his uncle had died and 
left him all his fortune, he said, '*When I return, 
Nan, I am going to ask you a question, and my life's 
happiness will depend on your answer." (^Fills vase 
with water f from carafe, on table, ^ 

I'm almost sure if he hadn't gone away, I'd been 
betrothed to him, this very minute ; but Louis Levigne 
came into my life at that time, and he certainly is the 
most bewilderingly fascinating man I have ever met. 
Of course, we had been introduced, and I had danced 
with him at several cotillions, besides meeting him at 
two or three dinner parties; but after Hugh went 
away, I seemed to be thrown in his society contin- 
ually : and now he simply dogs my footsteps every 
time I go out, sends me these beautiful tokens of his 
regard every day, and just drives the other girls mad 
with jealousy. 

Ma says she believes he is an adventurer, and Aunt 
Harriet thinks he is a criminal, in disguise, while Sue 
says the Raleighs have no right to present him to peo- 
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pie, just because Ned Raleigh met him abroad, and 
gave him a letter of introduction. 

Ma says Ned Raleigh is a young scapegrace, and not 
liable to choose his associates with much discrimina- 
tion. Ouch ! that's an ugly thorn. Gracious ! how that 
hurt. Of course, I know Ned got into some horrid 
business trouble before he went away, but I never told 
any one that he asked me to marry him, and was so 
angry, because I refused him, he was positively abus- 
ive — ^yes, indeed, made some ugly threats, too. 
(JLaughing.) And so the whole family have been 
scolding me, until I just had to champion poor Mon- 
sieur Levigne, they abused him so. At any rate, they 
made me cry, until my eyes smart, and my nose was 
red, and if there is anything that makes a girl look 
hideous, it is a red nose. There, I call that an ele- 
gant bouquet, and I'm glad I didn't return it. If they 
only knew that Monsieur Levigne was a titled person- 
age, a count, traveling incog, they wouldn't ask me to 
return his flowers. How cheap they will feel, when 
they find they have been suspecting a person of rank ! 
I mustn't lisp that to a living soul, though, he made 
me promise. 

There aren't many men who would hide a title, 
these days. He says he feels that my family do not 
like him, and for that reason he has not spoken the 
words that are trembling on his lips — yes, that's just 
what he said — ^trembling on his lips : said he wanted 
me to know him so well, before he asked me a certain 
question, that my own feelings would dictate a reply, 
uninfluenced by the whole world. 

I really think that man would expect me to elope 
with him, if mama should prove obdurate, and she 
would, for she just dotes on Hugh. 

I do, too — that is, I thought I did, but this man un- 
settles me so, I hardly know myself. 

It's kind of dark and poky here. I reckon I'll light 
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this lamp. {Business of lighting lamp,) It's cook's 
night out, and Nora is at home with a sore throat 
Mother didn't know I had let Rosalie go to the French 
Ball, or they wouldn't have left me. That girl is an 
elegant maid, but she flutters and chatters, in her 
broken English, until my nerves are threadbare, at 
times. At any rate, I'm glad to be alone to-night, 
just to get time to think : that's quite a privilege, in 
the middle of the season. {Knocks down photo on 
table ^ as she lights lamp,) 

There you go. Monsieur Levigne ! {Looks at 
photo,) Yes, you are handsome, very; but there is 
just a shade of cruelty about the mouth; though I 
can't imagine you ever saying anything but pleas- 
ant words. {Sits at table ^ r.) Why, when he de- 
scribed his home, in France, I couldn't help thinking 
of that scene from " The Lady of Lyons," where 
Claude Melnotte pictured his native land to Pauline. 
I just held my breath, to listen. A countess ! think of 
that. He told me, quite casually, that his mother 
would be angry, if he ever married an American, as 
she had set her heart on an alliance with a young 
duchess. So, if I should marry Louis, that would be 
rather of an unpleasant feature. {Rising,^ Just 
imagine our being ushered into her presence, after a 
delightful honeymoon. I am sure she is tall — Oh, 
ever so much taller than I, with cold, black eyes, and 
thin lips. Louis would say, in that sweetly persuasive 
voice of his, ** Mother, this is my wife." She would 
probably take my hand, just so, and reply, " You are 
welcome." But her voice would belie the words, and 
I should stammer out something about hoping to win 
her heart, through the love I bore her son. Oh, dear, 
wouldn't it be dreadful ! 

If he wasn't so persistent and so very handsome, I'd 

never see him again. I wish {Bell rings,) Who 

can that be? Not a soul to go to the door. I'll 
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sqpeak through the tube, as if I were Rosalie. ( Goes 
to tube, L. of entrance c) Who ees there? (Busi- 
ness of listening, then she speaks, aside.) Good 
gracious! it's Monsieur Levigne. {Speaks through 
tube again.) No, monsieur, ma'mselle is out for the 
efening. Oui, it ees Rosalie, zat ees speaking. (Aside.) 
What is he saying? {At tube.) Pardonnez moi? 
You would like to come up for un petit baiser? 
(Aside.) Good heavens, he wants to kiss Rosalie ! 
(At tube.) No, no, monsieur, I have much fear to 
let you in. Ma'mselle would be vera angry. What 
you say? She need nevare know? (Aside.) Oh, the 
deceit of that man ! (At tube.) I am not so sure of 
zat. She would send me away and you also. What 
would monsieur do zen? Console yourself with 
Rosalie? (Makes signs of anger.) Oh, you flatter 
vera mooch! What you say? Ma'mselle lofes you 
too well to sen* you away? (Laughing.) You seem 
vera positif of her lofe. But you lofe me too? 
Monsieur has a heart zat ees vera large. (Aside.) 
Isn't he a villain ! (At tube.) Ze note, you lef ', 
when you call las' night ? Oh, I have so much sorrow, 
but I forget me to geeve zat note to ma'mselle ! 
Where did I leef it when madame came in ? In ze 
book, on ze table? Ah oui, I sail geeve it to her, 
when she come. Will I come out ? Oh, you tease so 
vera ardent ! Oui, I will come, if you will wait two 
block away, ontil I get me ready. Oh, you must not 
call me names so sweet ! Oui, oui, I will come. 
(Coming c.) And that's the man I thought was 
dead in love with me! Well, he'll wait "two 
block" away, quite a while for Rosalie. The letter 
she forgot to give me ! (Searches in book, on table.) 
Yes, here it is, addressed to me. (Opens it and 

reads aloud.) "My dear Ned " Why, that 

isn't me! (Reads.) "I have just written your 
old flame, Nan Brotherton, and offered her my heart 
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and hand.*' Good heavens, he has sent me Ned 
Raleigh's letter by mistake, and evidently the one 
he wrote me^ has gone to Ned ! {Reads.) '* I 
am sure of a favorable reply, for she is foolishly fond 
of me. The story of the title went all right. She is 
already a countess in her mind's eye." Oh, the 
monster ! {Reads,) " If she could see me with 
my white apron, in that little cafd, serving pat6 de 
foie gras, the illusion might be dispelled." Great 
Caesar, the man's a waiter ! {Reads.) '* The family 
suspect me, but that doesn't matter, for I've 
won the girl, and I'll elope with her, before a month. 
When I bring her to Paris, we'll make her money 
fly, and your revenge will be complete." I see! 
This is the way Ned Raleigh executes his threats. 
{Reads.) "You're a wise one and know the 
American girls better than we do. They can't 
reject a title. Title indeed ! Some day, when my 
mother is cleaning your rooms, say to her that her 
struggle to educate me has not been in vain ; for her 
son is no longer plain Louis Levigne, but the husband 
of the richest heiress in New England. Oh, I'll ante, 
don't worry. I've found out three things that your 
American girls adore; flattery, bonbons, and roses. 
The first only costs breath, but it takes money to buy 
sweets and roses. American Beauties come high — but 
we must have them, and so must they. That's a 
joke, my dear Ned. Waiting to present the bride, I 
am. Yours gratefully, Louis." Oh, if I could scream, 
tear my hair, or break some of the furniture, I'd feel 
better ! ( Walking stage.) His mother, a janitress, 
and he, a waiter ! And to think how near I came to 
accepting this man, just because he flattered and be- 
wildered me, with a title — for I never really loved 
him, I know that now. {Sinks into chair by table 
and buries face in hands. ) O, the shame of it ! 
"Foolishly fond " of him ! Yes, I was a fool, but. 
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thank heaven, not fond, though I fancied I was. 
How my cheeks burn, when I think that my manner 
led such a man to believe I was in love with him. 
Mother and Sue were right, and ought to have locked 
me in a room and kept me on bread and water ! And 
Hugh, dear old Hugh, how terribly he would feel if 
he only knew how near I came to making such a fool 
of myself. He would never forgive me, never ! 
{Sees bouquet) The sight of those flowers makes me 
sick ! {Throws them in waste-basket) And that 
picture, too. How I hate it ! {Tears photo and 
throws it in basket,) I rather think, '* Count" Le- 
vigne, that you will find that American Beauties do 
come high. {Bell rings. ) How that startled me ! 
I wonder if that man has come back for Rosalie. 
{Speaks at tube,) Who is it? What? Hugh Averill ! 

Oh, you dear, good {Aside.) What in the world 

am I saying ! {At tube.) Yes, Fm all alone. Wait a 
minute, Pll let you in. The button is out of order, 
and ril have to come down. {Runs to table and 
looks in hand mirror.) I look like a perfect fright, 
I know I do \ but he's a darling, and he has come 

back to ask me {Runs to tube.) Hugh, are 

you there ? If you ask me that question, I shall an- 
swer yes. {Laughing.) Oh, you'll have to wait 'til I 
open the door, before you do that ! Just wait a min- 
ute ^ can't you? Yes, yes, I'm coming. 

\Exit c, laughing. 
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Monologue for Child 



{Little girl appears up stage r., with doll. She stops 
a few steps from entrance^ looks off stage ^ makes 
faces and stamps.') 

There! I just hate Aunt Tabitha. {Coming 
down c.) And I haven't had a single happy moment 
since she came into the house. 

If the cake falls, it's because " Polly opened the 
oven door," and she even counts the pieces of cake, 
and measures the preserves in the jar, with a string — 
I caught her one day. That old parrot of hers tells 
everything he sees. I slipped a cookie into my 
pocket, last night, 'cause mama won't let me have 
but two, since Aunt Tabitha came here. She says, 
"They ruin a child's disgustive organs," whatever 
that is. Well, I hadn't got two steps from the table, 
when that hooked-nosed bird screamed, ** Polly's took 
a cookie ! Polly's took a cookie ! " and Aunt Tabitha 
said, "Stealing is stealing. It makes no difference 
whether it is food, or money." I don't see why my 
father has to have an old maid sister : ain't any of the 
other girls' fathers got one. 

'Tennyrate — I just hate old maids and parrots, and 
I'll never be one, never! Oh, I'll just pay Aunt 
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Tabitha for this, see if I don't 1 Have to be shut up 
here all the evening, when mama's going over to 
Mrs. Brown's 1 They have lovely molasses candy 
over there, too — always keep a dish full on the table 
— and Susie expected me, for I told her I'd come. 
To-night Aunt Tabitha had to tell that I waded in the 
brook to-day, and that settled it. 

I don't know how she found it out, but she can see 
a mile, with those black eyes of hers, an' look right 
through anybody just as easy as though they were 
lighted up inside. (Soothing doli,) There, Mar- 
guerita, don't you cry another bit, or you'll spoil your 
beautiful blue eyes an' wash all the red oflf your 
cheeks. There, there, go right to sleep. (Sits l., 
hushing doll. If child sings, a lullaby can be intro- 
duced. Looks off R.) For the land sake 1 there's a 
crowd of people coming into this room : Mrs. Baker, 
an' Mrs. Wiggin, Mrs. Smith, an' — an' lots of 'em. 
They're all whisperin' an' sittin' down an' don't see 
me. What shall we do, Marguerita ? Guess I'll let 
'em know we're here. 

Ahem! {Coming forward.^ Mother's just gone 
out. She'll be awful sorry she missed seein' so— so 
many of you. I can't go an' fetch her, 'cause she's 
shut me up in this room, to stay 'til bedtime, for bein* 
naughty to Aunt Tabitha. You didn't see her, when 
you came in, did you ? I guess she didn't hear you, 
for she's up in her room, an' she always keeps the 
door locked when she's readin' a book, she don't 
want any one to see. I found one under the table 
cover yesterday, called "Wedded at Last," an' I 
guess she's readin' that now. 

How long is she goin' to stay here ? Why, forever 
an* ever, unless she gets married. She sajrs men is 
monsters, but she don't hate 'em a bit. 

You just ought to hear her talk to Elder Glines 
about needin' a mother for his poor motherless babes. 
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She's got a bran new head of hair since his wife 
died, Aunt Tabitha has, an* not a gray spear in it. 
How did you all happen to get here at once ? Oh ! 
perhaps you've come to make mother a surprise party, 
did you? I know she didn't expect nobody, 'cause 
she didn't bake to-day, an' there ain't a bit of cake 
in the house. {Sifs,) Gertie Wells, the minister's 
little girl, told me her folks had a surprise party, last 
week, an' her papa said he hoped the Lord would 
spare him another such affliction — so after all, maybe 
mama did know you was comin' an' went away on 
purpose. Don't you mind a bit, for I'll visit with 
you an' she's bound to come back, if you only wait 
long enough. 

Did you hear me talkin' to Marguerita when you 
came in ? No ? We was just talkin' over our troubles. 
I don't mind tellin' you, but I'll have to go back to 
the beginnin* of 'em. (Rises,) Last Monday was 
rainy an' I couldn't go to school, 'cause my rubbers 
leaked, so I just thought I'd play sewin' society. I 
took my dolls all behind that high-backed sofa, an' 
had 'em all fixed, but this one. I wanted a blue sash 
for her, so I thought I'd run up to Aunt Tabitha's 
room an' get a ribbon out of her bureau drawer. I'd 
just pulled it out of a box, when I heard some one 
comin', so I hid in the closet, an' peeked through the 
crack of the door. It was Aunt Tabitha. She went 
up to the lookin' glass, patted her frizzes down, put 
some perfumery on her handkerchief an' on the front 
of her dress, then took down Elder Glines' picture 
oflf the mantelpiece, an' kissed it. I 'most giggled out 
loud, but stuffed my handkerchief in my mouth, and 
just as soon as she left the room, I ran down the back 
stairs and was nicely settled behind the sofa with my 
dolls, twelve of 'em, when the door-bell rang, and the 
elder walked in. He sat down in a rockin' chair, 
that tips too far back an' he hit his head against a 
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corner of a shelf. He jumped up an' said da 

no, I mustn't say it, 'cause it's a swear word : but he 
kinder looked 'round to see if any one heard him, 
then dusted his shoes with his handkerchief, and by 
that time. Aunt Tabitha came in. She caUed him 
«Dear Brother Glines," but she ain't got no brother 
'cept father. Bimeby she got up to show him the 
album, just as an excuse to set beside him on the sofa ; 
an' then she told him she was making a syrup for his 
cough, an' said her heart had ached all day, since she 
saw his little girl go by, with a torn apron, an' no um- 
brella : but I don't believe that made her heart ache, 
'cause she told mother she'd got a pain from eatin' too 
many hot pancakes. Then she went on to say that 
Charity, that's the little girl with the tear in her apri)n, 
looked awfully, an' she was afraid she would go into 
a decline, like her poor dear ma did. Aunt Tabitha 
said as how she'd like to nurse her up 'cause she loved 
children, an* never could speak a cross word to 'em, 
never. Then the elder said, "Tabitha, do you care 
enough for me to be a mother to my children, an' look 
after my household ? Bridget is careless an' wasteful, 
an' I've thought for some time a wife would be a 
great savin'." Aunt Tabitha gave a little gasp an* 
said, "Ebenezer, I do." An' she flopped her head 
right on his shoulder. One of the longest curls, that's 
in her new head of hair, was a hangin' over the back 
of the sofa, a switchin' round : it had hit me in the 
eye twice, so I pinned it down, an' when her head hit 
the elder's shoulder, the whole thing came off in my 
lap. She looked awful funny, for she ain't got but a 
little wisp of' hair, about as big as a but' nut, an* it's 
just as gray as can be. The elder jumped up, pushed 
her away an' said, " Oh, the deceit of womankind ! '* 
She screamed, '* Oh, it's that little minx ! " meanin* 
me, an' went right off into some kind of a fit. The 
elder grabbed his hat an' cane an' went out, slammin' 
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the door. I guess I won't tell you what they did to 
me, but it was about as much as a little girl could 
bear: an* I've been so mad to Aunt Tabitha ever 
since that I've done a little something to plague her 
every day, if it wasn't more than to make faces at 
her. The reason I'm here to-night is because she 
found out something I did an' told mother. (7b 
dolL^ But we've cheated 'em 'bout bein' alone, 
haven't we? Oh, my! that's mother's step. I 
know, 'cause her shoes squeak. Now, don't you 
breathe a word of what I've told you, honest an* 
true, will you? (Tiptoes up-stage.) Sh ! be sure 
an' remember ! [Exit. 
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Uncle Ned's Ring 

A Sketch for Two Ladies 



CHARACTERS 



Miss Lavinia Torrington, a woman of thirty- 
five. 
Miss Dollie Wilton, her niece, 

SCENE. — At Maplehurst, Miss Torrington's home. 
Entrance c, with plants each side ; screen up r., 
small table up l., telephone near it; bookcase up 
L., writing desk down r., with vase of roses ; table 
c, with chairs each side ; couch down l., with pil- 
lows and hassock near ; books on table ^ photo and 
writing materials in desk. 

Miss Lavinia {seated at desk, writing). May 15, 
19 — May 15 ! (Pause.) Just ten years ago to- 
day my engagement with Edward Morton was broken : 
ten long, miserable years of heartache and vain re- 
gret ! \Throwingpen down.) I cannot write, I can 
only 

Enter Dollie Wilton, in traveling costume, c. 

DoLLiE {speaking to some one outside). Take it 
right up to my room. {Coming down.) Oh, Aunt 
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Vinnie, Tm so glad to see you ! (Kissing her,) I 
suppose I am to have my old room ? 

Miss L. Why, certainly, my child, I 

Doll, (running up c. and calling off). Yes, it's 
all right, take it up and the suit-case, too. ( Coming 
down.) I wouldn't let Thomas announce me, for I 
wanted to surprise you. How well you are looking ! 
Aren't you glad to see me? {Taking off hat and 
placing it on table up l.) How do you like the way I 
am doing my hair, now ? Say, haven't you fixed up 
this room real cozy? {Taking off gloves,) Oh, I'm 

just tickled to death to see you, auntie, and 

Why, how quiet you are ! You haven't said a word. 
{Sits on couch.) 

Miss L. I haven't had a chance. You rushed in 
like a cyclone, and have chattered every minute. Of 
course I'm delighted to see you, and was intending to 
send the carriage for the six o'clock train — the time 
you wrote you were coming. {Sits r. of table,) 

Doll. Well, I just couldn't wait, after I was 
ready to start. Think of it ! it is two years since I 
was at Maplehurst. 

Miss L. And so much has happened in that time ! 
When you left me for Madame D'Artigney's finishing 
school, I did not think the next time I should see my 
little Dollie — I suppose I should say Dorothea, now — 
she would be an engaged young woman. 

Doll. It does just take your breath away, doesn't 
it? 

Miss L. You never wrote very satisfactory letters, 
dear, and I know you must have much to tell me. 

Doll. You can't imagine anything about it. Aunt 
Vinnie, you, who were never in love. Now if I had 
a mother, in whom I could confide, you wouldn't 
have to hear so much about Chris Mallory. 

Miss L. Chris? 

Doll. Yes. Christopher C. Mallory. Dreadful 
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name, isn't it ? I thought it was Christopher Colum- 
bus, at first, but it is Christopher Carleton. He said, 
if I insisted, he would change it to Columbus, because 
he had discovered a new world — meaning me. Well, 
at any rate his name, homely as it is, rings in my ears 
all the time. The cars say it every jolt they make, 
the hand organs grind it in all their tunes, and the 
birds sing it: and his face — ^goodness gracious! I 
brought you his picture, so you can see how handsome 
he is. (Ibises.) I left it in my traveling bag. I 
won't be a minute. l£xi^ hastily ^ c. 

Miss L. Love's young dream ! how sweet it is and 
always has been ! I hope it won't end in a horrible 
nightmare, as mine did. {Rising.) She says, "You 
can't understand. Aunt Vinnie, of course you can't." 
If she only knew how well I understand, she would be 
surprised. {Goes to desk and takes photo from it,) 
Not a day in ten years that I have not looked at 
his dear face and wondered what changes time has 
wrought, and where, in this wide world, he can be. 
At times the terrible thought that he is no longer living 
almost crushes me ; but no, I will not have it so ! 
Some time, before I die, I feel that I shall see his face 
again, shall have the chance to tell him how bitterly I 
have been punished for another's sin. 

Enter Dollie C, with photo. 

Doll. Oh, he's a dear, Aunt Vinnie, and you 
will say so. 

Miss L. Of course he is. Let me see this young 
Adonis. 

Doll, {about to hand her the picture). No. On 
second thoughts, I'm going to tell you about him first, 
and then you shall see my hero. Come over here, on 
the sofa, and let me tuck the pillows all 'round you, 
real com'fy. {Fulls her over to sofa and arranges 
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the pillows.) There, now, I can talk to you and will 
sit, stand, or walk, according to the exuberance of my 
emotions, {sits r. of table,) There {standing book 
on end)y this is Madame D' Artigney's school, and this 
{stands another book opposite) is the University of 
Law, from which my Chris graduated, last month. I 
used to sit by my window, here {indicates on first 
book) and study. For weeks, I casually observed a 
young man, at a window, over here. {Indicating on 
other book.) I couldn't help looking at him, he was 
such a manly, handsome fellow. Of course, I didn't 
suppose he noticed me — that is, for some time. 

Miss L. Of course not. Why in the world 
should he notice a plain, little thing like you ? 

Doll. That's just what / thought. Well, in a 
week or so, he would look across and smile, when I 
took my seat at the window and I 

Miss L. Frowned of course. 

Doll. No, I didn't. I smiled back at him. 

Miss L. {smiling). Shameful ! and you did not 
even know his name. 

Doll. Hadn't the slightest idea whether it was 
"Tom, Dick, or Harry." 

Miss L. Fortunately it was neither. Chris is so 
much prettier, don't you think so? 

Doll. Oh, you're making sport of me. Aunt Vin- 
nie, I can see by that look in your eyes. I don't care 
though, Chris is prettier — and when I said it was a 
dreadful name, a few minutes ago, I didn't mean a 
word of it — just wanted you to deny it. 

Miss L. Which I did, at once. 

Doll. Well, in about a fortnight after these daily 
sittings, the madame gave me permission to attend a 
concert with Mademoiselle Clarisse, as chaperon. 
She is a dear little thing, and tries to make herself 
taller, by carrying her chin in the air, like this, and 
waddles so fashion. {Imitating.) Well, we had just 
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left the hall after the concert, and were crossing the 
street, when I slipped on a beastly banana peel, and 
sprained my foot. I couldn't get up, for the life of 
me, and mademoiselle was tugging away at me, when, 
from somewhere, out popped 

Miss L. Your window hero ! 

Doll. Why, yes ! How did you guess it ? Well, 
he just lifted me up and hailed a carriage, and some- 
how got me into it, giving me his card and asking 
mademoiselle's permission to call and inquire for me. 

Miss L. And after that? 

Doll, (sitting on arm of sofa). After that it all 
came about so naturally and almost before I realized 
it, he had told me he loved me, and asked per- 
mission to see papa. 

Miss L. And what do you know of him, dear? 

Doll. Everything. Why, papa knew his rela- 
tives, years ago, and his uncle came on from Australia, 
for Dick's graduation — the dearest man ! I do wish 
you knew him. Aunt Vinnie. 

Miss L. I don't know that I care so much about 
the uncle, but I should like to see the young man, who 
has stormed the citadel of my little girl's heart, in such 
a masterful manner. Where is he now ? 

Doll. Oh, auntie, you won't be vexed, will you ? 
but it seemed such a long time to leave Chris — four 
whole weeks, for you thought it would take that time 
to prepare my trousseau — and this place is so lovely 
in May, besides being so near town, and I wanted you 
to see Chris — and 

Miss L. And you brought him along with you. 
Oh, DoUie, you are in love, for a fact ! Where is this 
paragon, who will so soon call me aunt ? 

Doll. He is at that dear, little Lakeside Inn. Of 
course, he couldn't leave his uncle, when he came all 
the way from Australia to see him, and I persuaded 
them both to come here. Chris says his uncle shuns 
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society, and I told him it would be so nice and quiet 
here he would enjoy it. 

Miss L. Oh, I know just how you smiled on the 
old gentleman, and the young one, too. You would 
have led them into the bottomless pit, and persuaded 
them it was a grotto. 

Doll. No such thing I I just told the truth. 
And Chris's uncle isn't old ; he is so handsome and 
distingu6, if you had a heart. Aunt Vinnie, you'd lose 
it, the minute you saw him. 

Miss L. But happily having acquired the habit of 
living without that organ, I am safe from the wiles of 
the elder Lothario. {Taking her hand,^ Your ring 
is pretty, Dollie; but you will pardon me, dear, I 
think the setting is a bit heavy. 

Doll. That's just what Chris's uncle said. He 
spoke of it on the train, coming over, and asked me if 
I would mind having it re-set, like a ring he had, that 
was very dear to him : and he said, as I was going to 
see my aunt — I have never told him your name, only 
that you'd been like a mother to me — that he would 
like me to show it to you and ask if you thought it 
was too old-fashioned. It's in my chatelaine, here. 
Look at Chris, while I find it. (Rises, giving photo 
to Miss L. and going's., of table, removes handkerchief 
from chatelaine, searching for ring. Miss L. looks 
at photo and gives a slight scream,^ What is it? 

Miss L. {rising). Nothing — only a striking resem- 
blance to — ^to some one I knew years ago, Dollie. 

Doll. Here's the ring. Isn't it a beauty ? The 
setting is so odd, I know I'd like it. Notice the 
French phrase inside. The dear man must have had 
a sweetheart, and perhaps she died. 

Miss L. {dropping into chair, l. of table, and 
staring at ring), **Je t'aime, je t' adore." Dollie, 
Dollie, for the love of heaven, who is this man, this 
Mr. Mallory, Chris's uncle? 
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Doll, (^going to her). Why, what's the matter, 
auntie ? His name is not Mallory. He is the brother 
of Chris's mother and his name is Edward Morton. 
Are you ill, Aunt Vinnie ? You frighten me ! 

Miss L. Edward Morton ! (J^'ace in hands.) After 
all these years ! 

Doll, (kneeling by her). Do you know this man, 
auntie ? Why does his name affect you so ? 

Miss L. (recovering herself). Yes. I knew him 
years ago, Dollie. Look at that photograph in my 
desk, dear. You'll find it in the drawer. 

Doll, (finds photo in desk). How like him ! I 
don't wonder you were startled by the resemblance 
Chris bears his Uncle Ned. At his age he must have 
been almost the exact counterpart of Chris, as he looks 
to-day. (Goes r. of tab ley photo in hand.) Has he 
done you any wrong. Aunt Vinnie ? If he has, I shall 
hate him ! 

Miss L. Sit down, Dollie. (She sjlts r. of table.) 
I never thought to speak of this to any one, but Fate 
seems to have destined this story for you. This ring, 
that your lover's uncle placed in your hands, was once 
mine, dear, and I wore it as Edward Morton's be- 
trothed, as proudly as you are wearing yours. 

Doll. You were once betrothed to Chris's Uncle 
Ned ? I — I don't understand 

Miss L. I met him twelve years ago, in Germany, 
where I was studying music. My mother had been 
dead a year, and father, with your Uncle Mal- 
colm, my youngest brother, went with me. You have 
heard your father speak of Mai ? 

Doll. Yes. He died young, did he not ? 

Miss L. At twenty-one — just one month after he 
caused my sorrow. 

Doll. He caused it ? 

Miss L. Yes. It is bitterly hard to speak of it 
now that he is dead — ^poor boy ! But your uncle was 
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a careless, happy fellow, easily led and he got into bad 
company, over there. My father was a stem man, 
who made his children fear, more than they loved him. 
I knew that Mai was going wrong, and it nearly broke 
my heart, but father was engrossed in writing a scien- 
tific book, and unusually irritable, so I dared not tell 
him my suspicions. One night my brother came in 
very late. I was waiting for him, with a nameless 
terror in my heart, and when he knocked at my door, 
I ran to open it, and found my fears confirmed. He 
was deathly pale and the handkerchief he held to his 
lips was covered with blood. He would not let me 
call any one, saying it was only a slight attack. 

Doll. A hemorrhage! How terrified you must 
have been ! 

Miss L. Then he told me unless he could raise a 
certain sum of money, he would be arrested in twenty- 
four hours. He was beside himself and knelt at my 
feet, begging ine to save him. I thought of our dead 
mother and knew how she had loved her handsome 
boy — the youngest of us all — and I felt that I should 
go mad, Dollie, I was so helpless. 

Doll, {stroking her hand). Poor Aunt Vinnie! 

Miss L. It was useless to appeal to father. I 
knew his nature too well and shuddered to think 
of the scene that would follow a revelation of this 
sort. 

Doll. What could you do, dear ? 

Miss L. I had a liberaK allowance every month 
and in a few days it would be due. Mai was sobbing 
— his head in my lap — imploring me to think of some 
way to save him and all of us from disgrace. I had 
been engaged to Edward Morton for two years, and 
we were to be married when my studies were over, in 
the following spring. I had my hand on my brother's 
curly head, trying to soothe him, when the flash of my 
ring gave me an idea : I could pawn it and save him 1 
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It would only be for a few days and then I could re- 
deem it. 

Doll. Oh, auntie, pawn your engagement ring ! 

Miss L. It was the only way, and I exulted that it 
was in my power to avert the disgrace that was hang- 
ing over us. 

Doll. But grandfather ! Surely he 

Miss L. Would have disowned him, I tell you. I 
told Mai what I would do, but desperate and fright- 
ened as he was, he refused my offer. I implored him 
to allow me to do this, but only gained his consent by 
promising him not to tell Edward, or any person, so 
long as he lived. Poor lad, he knew the end was not 
far away, for the wild life he had led aggravated the 
pulmonary trouble he had inherited from our mother, 
and though father would not acknowledge it, I knew 
that he would never see his native land again. 

Doll. It was terrible for you. Aunt Vinnie. You 
were only a girl, then. 

Miss L. I was twenty-three, Dollie, and mother- 
less, like you. Well, we obtained the money, the 
debt was paid and my engagement broken the next day. 

Doll. Oh, auntie ! 

Miss L. Edward noticed I was not wearing his 
ring and when he asked the cause, I was confused and 
begged him to make no inquiries, but to trust me and 
the ring would be on my finger in a few days. 

Doll. And he refused ? 

Miss L. He was a jealous man, dear, and we had 
a terrible scene. He broke our engagement and asked 
me to return the ring, when I had obtained it from his 
rival, as no doubt I had taken it from my finger to allow 
some favored one to wear it, or I would not refuse to 
explain its absence. 

Doll. How cruel ! 

Miss L. He suffered, dearie, as much as I did, 
and when I sent him his ring, the following week, he 
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left Germany and I have never heard from him, 
since. 

Doll. Uncle Mai should have released you from 
such a promise ! 

Miss L. I never told him of my trouble. He had 
another hemorrhage the next day and died in a month. 
After all this time, it seems so strange that this ring 
should again come into my hands, just ten years from 
the day my engagement was broken, and that you are 
to marry the nephew of the man I loved. 

Doll. And you are to marry the uncle of the man 
I love ! {Back of chair ^ arms about her,) Dear 
auntie, it is Fate, blessed Fate, that has made poor, 
little me the humble instrument to bring about this 
reconciliation. (Runs to telephone and rings S) 
Hello, Central ! Give me the Lakeside Inn. 

Miss L. (rising). What are you doing, DoUie? 

Doll, (motioning her to keep quiet). Hello ! Is 
this the Lakeside Inn ? Is Mr. Mallory there ? Please 
ask him to step to the * phone. 

Miss L. What are you going to say, DoUie? Of 
course I shall see Edward, but don't hurry matters so. 

Doll. You'll see him right away, auntie. Ten 

years is a good long wait, and you Hello ! Is this 

you, Chris ? Come up to Maplehurst and bring your 
uncle, as quickly as you can. Anything wrong ? No, 
everything is right : and tell your uncle he'll never get 
that ring back. (Jiangs up ^ phone,) 

Miss L. Oh, Dollie ! 

Doll. Oh, auntie ! Run along and put on your 
prettiest gown. There, there, not another word I 
(Pushing her off c) Dress up for your sweetheart. 
He's worth it. (Running bc^k,) Wait a minute. I'll 
bring this rose, to put in your hair. (Takes rose from 
vase on desk; going up stage.) There'll be a double 
wedding the loth of June ! [Exit c, laughing, 

CURTAIN 



His Best Girl 



His Best Girl 



A Sketch for Two People 



CHARACTERS 



Mrs. Trustworthy, a very uncommon woman. 
Mr. Trustworthy, like all the rest of ^em. 

SCENE. — A room in their house; a table r., with 
china vcue, painting materials, etc., chairs r. andi.. 
of table f couch down l., dressing table up l., work 
table up R. with basket containing long blue rib- 
bon and skein of wool, chair by table, etc. En- 
trance c, with portiireSy windows r. and L. of c. 
Small table and easy chair near couch, hassock, etc., 
room modern and luxuriously furnished, Mrs. 
Trustworthy discovered at table r., painting vase, 

Mrs. Trustworthy. There that's done ! {Looks 
at it,') A peasant girl, with a bucket, a bucket of 
water, presumably, upon her head. It's tipped a little 
and she's a trifle cross-eyed ; but the more I touch her 
up, the worse she looks, so I'll let her alone. {Busi- 
ness of picking up brushes, painting materials, etc) 
I wonder how long I can keep this farce going. But 
Harry says a woman's duty is to be sweetly womanly ; 
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to sew, read, and improve her mind, and I*m bound 
to do it, if it breaks my heart. I wonder if poor, old 
Beethoven is tired of lying in one position. He'll 
turn over if I tackle that sonata of his. (^Goingc.) 
But, no, Harry is not up yet. {Slowly,^ It must 
have been an all night session at that club supper, last 
night; at any rate, I can do my physical culture. 
That's good, hard, quiet work. {Down c. practises 
relaxing exercises for wrist with right hand firsts 
then left, then both ; talks as she practises,) Harry 
admires a graceful hand, then there's the upper arm 
development. Harry always notices a handsome arm. 
(Practises circular movement for right arm, walking 
slowly backward, hits Mr. T. through the curtains at 
c. as he is coming in with head tied up in a towel, in 
gown and slippers, ) 

Mr. Trustworthy. Hi ! look out there ! For 
Heaven's sake, what are you doing? 

Mrs. T. {continues practising down c). Oh, ex- 
cuse me, Harry ! Physical culture — ^trying to get an 
arm like Mrs. Christie's. You said she had the most 
beautiful arm you ever saw, and I know that physical 
culture 

Mr. T. Physical culture be {Sits in easy 

chair l. c.) 

Mrs. T. {quickly). You don't like it? 

Mr. T. Hang it, no ! Who wants a wife with a 
muscle {feels his nose') like a blacksmith? but, of 
course, if you find it amusing, if you like it 

Mrs. T. Like it? I hate! abhor it! {Aside.) 
And to think of the hours I've wasted on that tire- 
some, floppy business ! Thank heaven, physical cul- 
ture is off the list ! {Aloud,) But that isn't all I've 
done, no, indeed. I've made four long sleeved aprons 
for the "Needem Club," and six night-gowns for the 
"Bare Necessity Society," this week, and 

Mr. T. Anything else ? 
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Mrs. T. Oh, yes, indeed. I've banged the piano, 
practised fencing, dancing, singing, and everything 
else you can think of, until I feel like a crazy quilt. 

See, I*ve been painting {Showing him vase,) 

Look at that ! 

Mr. T. {looking at if). What is it ? 

Mrs. T. Why, a peasant girl, with a bucket on 
her head. 

Mr. T. Er — which is the bucket ? 

Mrs. T. Why, this, of course. {Excitedly,) 
Don't you like painting ? 

Mr. T. Not on flesh, or crockery. 

Mrs. T. {chuckling). Excuse me ! {Exits R. 
with vase, smash of crockery heard ^ she reenters,) 

Mr. T. What have you done ? 

Mrs. T. KLnocked the bucket off" the peasant girl's 
head, and smashed her into smithereens ; but speak- 
ing of heads, yours is tied up, does it ache ? 

Mr. T. Fit to split ! Those club suppers 

Mrs. T. {placing hassock at his feet). Dear me, 
those headaches must be attended to ! You have had 
them quite long enough. Why I remember when we 
were first married, and Beatrice Cameron was visiting 
us, what a time you had ! Headaches nearly every 
day! 

Mr. T. You have an excellent memory ! 

Mrs. T. Yes, indeed. Don't you remember the 
evening I stumbled across you in the conservatory ? 
She was rubbing your head : mesmerizing you, she 
called it. 

Mr. T. Ah, yes. Beatrice had wonderful mes- 
meric power. 

Mrs. T. {groaning aside). And he was engaged 
to her six months ! (Aloud.) Well, she's married to 
old Theodore Richie now, and she can practise her 
mesmeric power on him 1 But seriously, Harry, you 
must take better care of yourself. I know your diet 
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is not what it should be. I'll get you a headache 
powder. ( Going, ) 

Mr. T. Wait ! It wasn't eating this time, it was 
drinking. 

Mrs. T. Ah, yes, coffee ! Now, Harry, you 
know that strong coffee, late at night 

Mr. T. It wasn't coffee ! It was cock-tails, gin- 
fizz, champagne — the whole blamed lot ! 

Mrs. T. {sweetly). Oh, then, you must have a 
brandy-soda ! I'll fix one for you, dear. I know 
just how you like it. \Exit c. 

Mr. T. {kicking hassock and tearing bawiage off 
head). Did anyone ever hear the like of that ? I 
can't tell a lie big enough to make that woman angry, 
or jealous of me ; though if Ananias were on earth to- 
day, I could dish up a yarn that would make him 
drop dead with envy. Headache 1 My head is as 
clear as a bell I But I wanted her to veto those 
blamed club suppers. I wanted her to ask me to stay 
at home with her. But no, she insists on my going 
to the club, and says she wants me to feel perfectly 
free — just as I did before I was married. Nice advice 
that ! Hang it ! I've been married a year and in- 
stead of being in love with half a dozen women, I'm 
in love with one, and that one is my wife ! When 
she married me, she was so much in love with me, 
that I feared it might prove tiresome ; but all at once 
she changed, and I found her the hardest woman to 
woo I had ever met, and I've had a fairly large ex- 
perience in the business. She has built a fence 
around herself, so to speak, so high that I can't climb 
over. Not a rough board fence, you know, but one 
that's covered with honeysuckle and sweetness. She's 
very punctilious about saying "my dear," or "my 
love," and when I leave her, pats me on the shoulder, 
with a "good-bye, old man." But a stray kiss now 
and then would be mighty consoling. 
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Mrs. T. (voice heard outside^. Now a bunch of 
grapes, Bridget, and the rosiest peach in the basket ! 

Mr. T. There she is ! Now I've got to tie up my 
infernal head, and go on with the lieadache racket. 
It doesn't amount to anything though; she is per- 
fectly impervious to pain or drunkenness ! Confound 
that knot ! {Tying head up.) Now if she had a 
grain of sympathy as large as a caraway seed, she'd 
fuss over me a little ; kind of run her fingers through 
my hair and drive away the supposed pain, then I 
could 

Enter Mrs. T. with tray bearing brandy ^ grapes and 

a peach. 

Mrs. T. Here you are, my dear. (PUues tray on 
table beside him,) Oh, I'll have you all right before 
evening. You know that Maud Neville is visiting the 
Carews, and I promised Carrie that you would take 
them to the theatre to-night. 

Mr. T. I'm terribly sick ! I — I have symptoms 
of typhoid fever, cholera infantum, or some blamed 
thing ! 

Mrs. T. Nonsense, my dear ! (Feeling pulse.) 
Your pulse is as steady as a clock, and you are not a 
bit feverish. 

Mr. T. Of course, it would be a pleasure to 
escort Maud. Let me see, wasn't I engaged to her 
at one time? 

Mrs. T. (aside). So many he forgets them ! 
(Aloud.) I thought it was her sister. 

Mr. T. Both, my dear, I feel sure it was both, 
but I can't go out to-night, I positively can't ! 

Mrs. T. My dear, I wouldn't have you miss it for 
the world. Those girls would say that I was jealous ! 

Mr. T. Why, I thought they were acquainted 
with you. 
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Mrs. T. And then I am going over to Lottie 
Lowe's, to learn a new pattern in lace. 

Mr. T. Is her brother Jack home? 

Mrs. T. Yes, just home from the West Indies. 
He has grown positively handsome ! Has a pair of 
eyes 

Mr. T. For heaven's sake, don't talk about that 
brainless popinjay ! You make my head ache. 

Mrs. T. Poor fellow, is it so bad ? 

Mr. T. Something awiul ! You might just 
smooth my hair out, if you have a mind to ; perhaps 
'twould make that infernal pain let up a little. 

Mrs. T. Ah, I see, you want it combed. Wait 
'til I get a brush. (Starts r.) 

Mr. T. Stop ! A brush would drive me crazy ! 
Just use your fingers, can't you ? 

Mrs. T. Are you sure that wouldn't come under 
the head of billing and cooing, or — or any of those 
things that you told me you hated ? (Mr. T. groans,) 
Well you did say so, didn't you? That was when 
you were training me to be a model wife. 

Mr. T. No need of that now ; you've broken 
your record and are out of your class. 

Mrs. T. (^ going back of his chair). Well, if you 
are sure it won't annoy you ; but you used to 
say 

Mr. T. There have been occasions in my life, 
when I lied ! 

Mrs. T. (laughing and rubbing his head at bcuk of 
chair), I can't believe it ! Well, I suppose you had 
a fine time at your supper ^ last night ? When a lot 
of men get together, they have such jolly times ! 

Mr. T. (aside'). Now for a whopper! (Aloud,) 
They weren't all men this time, my dear. 

Mrs, T, (faintly). No? 

Mr. T. No, you see Charlie Carson, who was on 
the committee, planned a little surprise for the boys, 
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and invited that rollicking soubrette who is playing in 
the "Jolly Girl," Antoinette Highfly, the danseuse, 
over whom every man and boy in town are raving 
mad, and that divine little singer, M'dlle Trillette. 

Mrs. T. (with a nervous little laugh). How 
nice ! 

Mr. T. Beauties, every one of them ! I say, that 
little actress has a pair of eyes that would make a man 
forget his mother. 

Mrs. T. Or his wife ! And the dancer ? 

Mr. T. Why, she has a pair of 

Mrs. T. ( placing hand over his mouth). There, 
there you must leave something for our imagination. 

Mr. T. She didn't. 

Mrs. T. (aside). The bold thing! I'm fairly 
dying with jealousy ! 

Mr. T. What's that you're sa)dng, Bessie? 

Mrs. T. I was just saying over a new recipe for 
angel cake. 

Mr. T. (aside). Hear that ! She thinks more of 
a piece of white livered cake than 

Mrs. T. What are you saying, dear ? 

Mr. T. Just the pass-word for our next lodge 
meeting. You didn't hear it, did you ? 

Mrs. T. Not a word! (^Ring heard.) That 
must be the postman. [Exit c. 

Mr. T. (discouraged ). She didn't care a fig for the 
soubrette, the dancer, the singer. The whole blamed 
lie didn't count. 

Mrs. T. (enters c. with two letters). One for you, 
dear, and one for me. (Looks at his letters.) What 
a pretty seal ! And so daintily perfumed. Some 
women always show such good taste in stationery. 
(Aside.) What woman writes to him? 

(They open letters and read. Mrs. T., r. ; and 
Mr. T., l.) 
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Mr. T. (aside). Well! Of all the blankety. 
blank nerve ! (Aloud,) How delightful ! 

Mrs. T. What is it, dear ? 

Mr. T. Why, it's from Mrs. Richie. 

Mrs. T. (aside) . So Beatrice corresponds with him ! 

Mr. T. Listen! (Eeads.) " Dear Old Chum- 
MIE *' 

Mrs. T. What name, please? 

Mr. T. *<Chummie.*' She used to call me that 
when I was sweet on her. 

Mrs. T. Oh ! I see— (o^/^) the brazen thing I 
(Aloud.) Go on. 

Mr. T. (reading). "My husband died three 
months ago, and although I am in mourning, — ^you 
always liked me in black, you know — I am dying for 
a little quiet diversion ; so I'm visiting my aunt in 
town, and am going to invite myself to your house for 
a few days. Not that it is very amusing to see you 

in the r61e of a benedict, yet it is seeing you^ and I 

(Hesitates^ and reads to himse^ as If omitting some- 
thing.) I know that Bessie will warmly welcome me. 
I shall arrive to-night. Always the isame to you. 
Beatrice." 

Mrs. T. (faintly). How lovely ! but so unfortu- 
nate. Here is a letter from May asking me to go 
home this afternoon, as mama is ill. But, of course, 
Beatrice must not be disappointed, she shall come just 
the same. You can explain matters to her, and I'll 
come home on the midnight train, unless mama is 
very ill. (Aside.) It will kill me, but I'll do it. 

Mr. T. What! Have her here when you are 
away? 

Mrs. T. Certainly. Why not? Beatrice won't 
mind, as she is such an old friend of yours (pointedly) 
and mine ; and it will only be for a few hours, you 
know. (Aside.) Quite time for him to ccxisole the 
stricken widow. 
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Mr. T. (aside), A t6te-a-t6te with my old sweet- 
heart ! I wonder if there's any chloroform left in 
that bottle up-stairs. 

Mrs. T. And now your head is better, isn't it, 
dear? 

Mr. T. I — I guess so ; it's kind of numb. 

Mrs. T. I'm so glad. It will soon be all right, I 
know, so run away and make yourself presentable, 
then go over to Carrie Carew's and explain why you 
can't go to the theatre. 

Mr. T. But Bessie 

Mrs. T. (pushing him off), "But me no buts." 
There, there, run away, like a good fellow. ( Coming 
down c.) I shall go stark, staring mad, I know I 

shall I " Eyes that drive a man mad, legs that " 

O, I won't think of the legs ! ( Walks stage,) And 
Beatrice Richie coming here to watch us ! A charm- 
ing widow, and — and he likes her in black ! She will 
arrive, and I shall not be here. I can see just how 
she will make eyes at him, and lean towards him in 

that aesthetic, loppy way of hers. Oh — I (Bell 

rings ; goes c. and takes telegram^ A telegram for 
Mr. and Mrs. Trustworthy. What can it be I wonder. 
(Opens and reads,) *' Cannot be with you to-night. 
Called away on important business. Beatrice." 
(Drops into chair,) Heaven be praised ! She's not 
coming. Then he can take those girls to the theatre, 
as I suggested; but now that the jealous fury is 
aroused in me, I cannot bear even that. (To herself.) 
Well, Mrs. Trustworthy, you've set yourself a nice 
little task that's proving too great for you ; trying to be 
something that no woman ever was or will be, 'til 
Gabriel blows his horn; even then no woman will 
show up who is like what I'm trying to make believe I 
am. O, no ! I'll be the only specimen and a sham 
at that. (Taking letter from table,) How selfish I 
am ! mama is ill and I quite forgot her ! (Looking 
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at letter,) *' Mama is better now, just a severe neu- 
ralgic attack, and unless we wire you, it will not be 
necessary for you to come.'* Oh, what a mess! 
Harold thinks I'm going, — he will expect Beatrice, 

and How I wish that she were coming now, 

and I could secrete myself and see how he receives 
her ! Oh, if I only dared ! I can do it ! I know I 
can ! But she has blonde hair — so have I — ^in a box 
up-stairs : a wig, I bought for the opera when I played 
Bettina. I'll do it ! I'll do it, and if he is true, I'll 
be the happiest woman in two kingdoms — if he is 
false — I'll be — never mind — I shall be simply noth- 
ing {Rushes off c.) 

Enter Harry, l. 

Mr. T. There she goes like a house on fire! 
(Calls c.) I say, Bessie 1 

Mrs. T. {outside). Can't stop a minute, dear, or 
I shall miss my train. 

Mr. T. Hang the train I Now the idea of her 
mother getting sick to-day of all days : but she never 
showed any especial consideration towards me. She 
wasn't struck on me before we were married, and 
there hasn't been any visible change in her since. 
She has a fashion of sighing and shaking her head 
when she looks at Bess that makes me feel pugilistic 
quicker than anything I know of; and then she is al- 
ways expatiating on the virtues of John Lempert, 
whom Bessie threw over for me. What a noble char- 
acter he is. Then he had some blooming old aunt 
die who left him a fortune, and she never lets up on 
the position his wife will have. Oh, blame it, why am 
I making verses to my mother-in-law, when I've got 
to face a situation that would knock the wind out of a 
gladiator. Look-a-here, Mr. Trustworthy, you'd bet- 
ter pause and take a bird's-eye view of the situation. 
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You've got to meet your old sweetheart alone, and 
she's a widow 1 You've made love to that woman, 
hot and heavy. How I ever endured her is more 
than I can understand. She can shed tears just as 
easy as turning on a faucet, hang round your neck, 
and cuddle up to you like a boa-constrictor. She'll 
throw herself at a man, figuratively speaking, until he 
feels as if he'd been hit in the pit of the stomach, and 
look in a way that'll make him lose his breath. Now 
here I am in my own house. I've got to use her 
civilly — ^but you can't — you can't, it must be gush or 
nothing — and then she'll cry to beat the band, duck 
her head on to your shoulder, and say, " Harry, dear, 
I am so unhappy, I shall die ! " Of course I can't 
tell her that she makes me tired, that I love, worship, 
adore my wife. Confound it, I wish I could make 
her hate the sight of me. (^Goes to mirror,) She 
always liked high collars, regular ear sawers ; that set- 
tles it, I won't wear one ! (Tdkes up a linen collar 
that his wife has been embroidering,) My wife's 
collar, the very thing ! I'll be a little Lord Fauntle- 
roy, but I won't say "dearest." (Fins on collar,) 
Now for a tie that will shock her fastidious taste. 
(Finds a long blue ribbon in Bessie's work-basket,) 
Here's a go ! (^Humming.) " And he wore a ribbon 
blue, emblem of all that's true, my sweetheart, my 
sweetheart." (Fins it on,) Oh, I'll be a peach ! 
(Regards himself in mirror.) She alwa3rs fiked a 
dose crop on my hair — hang it ! I wish it touched 
my shoulders. (Opens drawer and pulls out wig of ' 
long curls,) Ha ! come let me clutch thee I The 
wig I wore when I played Pippo to Bessie's Bettina in 
"The Mascot." {Futs it on.) There! She'll never 
dare assail sucK innocence as that. (Taking hand 
ytirror ; comes down front.) A woman who would 
dare make love to such a thing as that, would flirt 
with her four-year old brother. I'll tell her that I've 
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changed — that — that — ^I'm renewing my youth 
{Bell rings.) Great Scott 1 She's come — ^the or- 
chestra's stopped and I've got to open the show. 

Enter Mrs. T. disguised as Beatrice and shaking 

to some one outside. 

Mrs. T. Very well, I'll wait. Harry I (Aside.) 
Great heavens ! what has he been doing to himself I 

Mr. T. Mrs. Richie^ Beatrice, welcome to mj 
humble cot 1 

Mrs. T. (giving her handy raises it for him to ktss^ 
then goes r. ; aside). So he's been getting himself 
up in this style for her. I knew she was aesthetic, but 
I didn't think she was a fool. (Aloud.) You are 
very cozy here, Harry, but where is Bessie ? 

Mr. T. Her mother was taken alarmingly ill with 
— with nostalgia, and after having lain in violent 
spasms for sixteen hours, they sent for her ; but pray 
be seated. She will return anon or sooner, and she 
bade me make you welcome. 

Mrs. T. (sitting r. / aside). Is he crazy ? (Aloud.) 
Well, it's a whole year since I've seen you, Harry. 
My husband is gone, and I'm once more alone. 
Three years ago, life promised such sweet things, but 
now — are you happy ? 

Mr. T. Happy ? I'm the most miserable man on 
earth. 

Mrs. T. {aside). Oh, the monster! (Risings 
aloud sentimentally.) I'm so glad. 

Mr. T. Keep your seat, don't rise — ^you— ^rou 
must be weary. I want you to make yourself at 
home, and don't mind me in the least. Act perfectly 
natural. I should say unnatural— er-— in uct, any 
old way that suits you best 

Mrs. T. (aside). How nervous he is in her 
ence 1 He loves her to distraction. (Sits.) 
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Mr. T. You — you find me changed? {Twisting 
curls,) 

Mrs. T. You — not in heart, I trust ! 

Mr. T. I don't own a heart — it left me without 
leave or license some time ago. 

Mrs. T. {faintly). If I dared hope 

Mr. T. Hoping is ticklish business, I find. I 
tried it for a while 

Mrs. T. Tried what ? 

Mr. T. Tried to hope that the only woman I ever 
loved, would love me, but she froze me out. She can 
give Jack Frost points, and beat him every time. 

Mrs. T. (aside). What does he mean by that? 
Beatrice cold ? (Rising, goes to couch and sits beside 
him,) Oh, Harry ! (Gushingly,) 

Mr. T. (aside). The fun's begun ! (Rising has- 
tily ; aloud,) This sofa is weak in its legs — it would 
fall to the earth in atoms if — if two sat on it. ( Crosses 
R. ; nervously,) It's all right for you alone — don't l)e 
afraid. 

Mrs. T. Don't you have chairs in your house 
built for two? 

Mr. T. I don't recall any. There may have been, 
but Bessie has probably sent them to the attic. 

Mrs. T. Bessie was a nice little girl, wasn't she ? 
She was desperately in love with you. 

Mr. T. She got bravely over it. 

Mrs. T. Over it ? 

Mr. T. Yes. She doesn't care a picayune for me. 
She's all wrapped up in night-gowns and long-sleeved 
aprons for the deserving poor. 

Mrs. T. (aside). Can it be possible? {Aloud,) 
Er — er — maybe she thinks you have ceased to care for 
her. 

0JIr, T. Ceased to care for her ? I love her until 
Vm as weak as a rat, and don't dare tell her of it. 
(Aside.) There ! I've done it ! 
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Mrs. T. (aside). Good heavens ! I'm the woman 
he loves, the dear boy ! I'll just fly at him, and tear 

him all to pieces (Bell heard; she Jumps and 

runs to window,^ 

Mr. T. (crosses u). Well, of all the curiosity 

Mrs. T. What is it ? (Looks out of window and 
screams violently.') She's come, Harry ! I tell you 
she's come ! 

Mr. T. Who? 

Mrs. T. Beatrice ! Take that pin out of my hat ! 
Can't you find it ? Oh, let me get this wig off I 

Mr. T. My wife ! ! ! 

Mrs. T. Bridget's gone out, and she can't get in 
until I get to the door, thank heaven I (Bell rings.) 
There she goes again ! Take that thing off your head, 
Harry ! (Fulls his wig off.) Let me untie that rib- 
bon I What in the world made you get yourself up 
like that ? 

Mr. T. To make that woman hate me ! 

Mrs. T. So you do love me, don't you, you dear, 
precious, old boy? 

Mr. T. (feebly). You — you bet your sweet life ! 

Mrs. T. (taking off his collar). And I never 
knew it! And now that I've found it out, that 
woman's coming to spoil our evening, after telegraph- 
ing she could not come ! I — I hate her I 

Mr. T. So do I ! Let's skip. 

Mrs. T. Not let her in ? 

Mr. T. Yes, come on. Put on your hat and 
we'll make an evening of it. Ho ! for a bird, a bot- 
tle, and (hugging her) my sweetheart 1 (They take 
hold of hands and tiptoe up l. Mr. T. turns and 
shaking his hand as hell rings again. ) Ta-ta — ^Beatrice, 
excuse me, I'm going out with my best girl ! 

[Exeunt c. 

CURTAIN 



Mrs. Follansbee's Tramp 



Mrs. FoUansbee's Tramp 



A Sketch for Three People 



CHAEACTERS 



Mrs. Follansbee, a wealthy widow, 
Melindy Rines, right from Vermont. 
Felix Fairleigh, the tramp, 

SCENE. — A room in Mrs. Follansbee* s country 
house ; entrance c. Table laid r., with chairs 
each side ; fireplace l. ; doors up r. andi., \ desk 
up r. ; couch down l. ; large screen up l. ; easy 
chairs by fireplace ; room modern and luxuriously 
furnished. 

(Melindy discovered down r., straightening table- 
cloth. Stands R. c. and examines it.) 

Melindy. Wonder if that comer don't hang down 
a grain too fur. {Arranges it, and looks at it critic- 
ally. ) There ! that's better. She's jest as perticler 
how things look, as though there was a hull house full 
of folks here, 'stid of her bein' alone with me in this 
deserted place. If I didn't like her — ^like her awful 
well — I'd cut an' run quicker' n you could say Jack 
Robinson ! But s'long's I've got so much to look for- 
ward to an' lot on, I guess I can spunk it out a few 
weeks longer. {Examining table and pointing,) 

71 
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Salt, pepper, butter, rolls, salad — yes, that's all right 
an' now TU jest fix these flowers (Jakes loose flowers 
and vase from desk) in a vase, an* set 'em in the mid- 
dle of the table, to make it look kinder tasty, an' then 
I'll be ready for her. i^Sits l. of table and arranges 
flowers.) I s'pose it's wicked to be glad when folks 
die, but I was never more resigned to the ways of 
Providence, than I was when old Follansbee popped 
oflf in a fit an' left his wife a widder. I remember, 
when I pinned on her veil, I couldn't help singin'^ " Let 
us be thankful. Lord." Every one of them three 
summers that they boarded to our house in Vermont 
he was so 'tamal ugly, he kep' her cryin* until you'd 
thought she peeled onions for a livin' ; but she's done 
her dooty. She's worn black, an' moiuned — at least 
I s'pose she's tried to — fur over a year, an', for the 
last three months, we've secluded ourselves from the 
world up in these mountings. I s'pose folks think I'm 
washin* out handkerchiefs all the time, for the poor, 
stricken deer. How she ever left the stage an' mar- 
ried that old curmudgin is more'n I can tell! I 
spunked up once an' asked her, an' she said: "I 
married him, Melindy, in a fit of pekay." I didn't 
ask her what she married him in, but I thought, at the 
time, if I^d got to had him, I'd choose siUc; but in 
three months more she'll be back on the stage, where 
she b' longs, an' I'll be an actress's maid. Gee-whiz ! 
{PlO'Ces vase on table and stands c, looking at it,) 
There, that looks well. 

Enter Mrs. Follansbee c, going to table r. 

Mrs. Follansbee. You're right, Melindy, it looks 
well, and I know it will taste well, for I'm as hungry 
as a hunter. Oh, I say, how do you like my new 
costume ? ( Turns around for Melindy to inspect it.) 
It came last night and I put it on to show it to you. 
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Melindy {admiringly). Great, ain't it? 

Mrs. F. Not a bit too low, too long, or too short, 
eh? 

Melindy. Not a crumb, it's about as handsome 
as anything can be in the shape of cloth ; but, if you're 
in a starving condition, you'd better set right down 
and begin to eat, an' I'll fetch the iced tea quicker'n 
you can say Jack Robinson ! {Exit r. 

Mrs. F. {laughing). Another of Melindy's Ver- 
mont expressions. It's a positive pleasure to hear her 
speak, and she's as refreshing to look at, as a bunch 
of wood- violets, in a bed of poppies. {Sits r. of table,) 
Heigho ! I'm tired, but my play is finished and if it 
is a success, and I can play it before Felix Fairleigh, 
he cannot fail to see how sorry I am that I made such 
a fool of myself, that summer, five years ago. He left 
the stage, I hear, and went abroad ; but when he re- 
turns, in the fall, I'll find him and he shall see me act 
my little play, if it costs every cent of Samuel Follans- 
bee's money to bring it about. 

Reenter Melindy Vi,y stirring iced tea in a glass. 

Melindy. Don't it sound good, clinkin' agin the 
glass? 

Mrs. F. Indeed it does ! I've heard the " ice 
clink agin the glass," many a time, Melindy, and it 
never sounded better than at this moment. 

Melindy. Want to know ! Drink then. (Mrs. 
F. drinks.) Good, ain't it? 'Tain't a mite bitter, 
'cause I didn't let the tea bile. {Stands r. c.) Now 
jest eat some of that salad. I had to use cream in- 
stid of ile, will that do ? 

Mrs. F. Do? It's fit for the gods! but you 
wouldn't be your mother's girl, Melindy, if you didn't 
know how to cook. 

Melindy. Yes, the Leavitts all took to cooking. 
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like ducks to water. Fve often heard mother say she 
could cook with her hands tied behind her back. She 
had a brother who was a chief in a New York hotel. 

Mrs. F. a what ? 

Melindy. a chief — they call 'em so there. S'pose 
it comes from the old sayin', " Chief cook an' bottle 
washer." 

Mrs. F. (Jaughing), Oh, I see ! A chef. 

Melindy (aside). Strange she can't pronounce 
some words. I've noticed it lots of times. 

Mrs. F. Well, Melindy, I've written the last line 
of my play, and now I shall order the remainder of 
my costumes, decide about my company, and in a 
short time we shall be fairly launched on the theatrical 
sea. 

MEumyi (laughing nervously). Gee-whiz! You've 
jest rushed the thing right along since you came up 
here, hain't you ? 

Mrs. F. Yes, no one to molest or make afraid, 
you know. Just think, Melindy, no foot has crossed 
these portals for six weeks, save yours, or mine. 

Melindy. Jest think on't ! It's been kinder 
lonesome sometimes, hain't it? 

Mrs. F. No, glorious ! 

Melindy. Well, I hain't reveled in it, as they say 
on the stage, but I can stand it all right. 

Mrs. F. Nothing is so beautiful as nature, Me- 
lindy. 

Melindy {sniffing), Mebbe. 

Mrs. F. Just think of these grand, old woods, 
these mossy banks. " A softer couch was never made 
for weary soul " 

Melindy. It might for them as likes it, but I pre- 
fers feathers. 

Mrs. F. " Where every creeping thing " 

Melindy. I jest hate things that creep ! I was a 
digging some water-cress, the other day, an' I saw the 
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awfulest looking spider, with more legs 'n you could 
count, an' its body was most as big 'round as my fist. 

Mrs. F. Oh, MeUndy ! 

Melindy. I hain't stretching it a bit, an' that 
critter was jest kivered with hair as long as 

Mrs. F. Be careful, Melindy. 

Melindy. Well, a half an inch long, to draw it 
mild. 

Mrs. F. Make it a quarter, Melindy. 

Melindy. I can't do it an' tell the truth ! An' 
as fur eyes — why, that measly critter had eyes, as 
round and glistenin', an' green as gooseberries. 

Mrs. F. You've missed your caUing, Melindy. 
Some daily newspaper needs you. 
- Melindy. Well, as I started to say, I couldn't 
help thinkin', how dretful it would seem to be, a 
settin' there with your young man, your best one, an' 
have such a thing as that a runnin' down your neck, 
or into your shoe. 

Mrs. F. {laughing^. Oh, Melindy, you are as 
practical as a bar of yellow soap, and as alluring as a 
patent medicine advertisement. ** Melindy Rines ! a 
sure cure for blues, and ennui, in all its hideous 

forms." I tell you, Melindy {Knock heard.) 

Sh ! Some one is knocking ! Who in the world 
can 

(Melindy starts to go to door l. when it opens 
and Felix Fairleigh enters in the disguise of a 
tramp. Mrs. F. and Melindy retreat r. and 
scream,) 

Tramp {speaking glibly). Do not be alarmed, 
ladies. I saw you through the window, chatting 
gaily, so to speak, and as the day is warm, oppressive, 
I might say, I said to myself. How can I, wretched 
outcast that I am, how can /, so rudely interrupt such 
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sweet discourse ! Have I, a stranger at your gates, a 
right to expect, for one little moment, for sixty, brief 
seconds, as it were, those dainty feet — {pointing to 
Melindy's feet). No ! pardon {points to Mrs. 
F.'s /<f<?/), those dainty feet, to take one step for me ! 
One step, did I say ? No ! ( Walking to door slowly ^ 
as if counting steps,) Ten steps ! ten long, tedious 
steps, to open the door, that I might enter? And so, 
with a slight, I may say, hesitating knock, I ushered 
myself unannounced into your presence. 

Mrs. F. {faintly). Who are you, sir? 

Melindy {taking tongs from the firepliue comes 
c, Mrs. F., r. ; Tramp, l.). Yes, who are you? 

Tramp. Put down that dainty toy, fair maid, my 
merry, mountain maid. 'Tis only fit to stir the coals 
upon a winter's eve; at the present time, with the 
mercury soaring, like an eagle in its flight, 'tis out <^ 
place in thy fair hands. {Taking the tongs and ex- 
amining them,) You might scour them some day, 
when time hangs heavy. Use Shiners' Polish ; apply 
with a wet rag and rub immediately with a dry 
chamois. {Places tongs ai fireplace.) 

Mrs. F. Oh, Melindy, he's a lunatic ! 

Melindy. Crazy as a loon! We mustn't cross 
him. 

Mrs. F. My — ^my good man, what is your name 
and how came you here ? 

Tramp. What's in a name? {Striking attitude.) 
A rose by any other name would smell as sweet. 
{Takes handkerchief from pocket, wipes face, then 
waves it towards Mrs. F.) English violets, madame, 
English violets. The odor is faintly suggestive of my 
native heath. 

Mrs. F. Oh, you're an Englishman, then, are 
you? 

Tramp. Or an Irishman born an' an Irishman 
bred. Faith it's all one an' the same to me. I don't 
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differ with a lady on a shmall thing loike that, ye 
know ; for I moiud the toime me fayther towld me : 
'* Moike, me b'y, shmall loss if yer hair be rid, or yer 
eyes look in the op/^jsite direction, it's the hairt 
we're afther wantin', me b'y, it's the hairt ! " 

Mrs. F. (Jo Melindy). He seems harmless. We 
mustn't let him see that we're afraid. 

Melindy. Afraid ? Ketch me ! If he gets ob- 
streperous, I'll hit him with the coal shovel, quicker'n 
you can say Jack Robinson ! 

Mrs. F. Have you no home, poor naan ? 

Tramp. Haf I a home ? Ah, oui ! 

Mrs. F. {to Melindy). Good heavens ! now he's 
a Frenchman ! 

Melindy. Speaks every lingo under the sun ! 

Mrs. F. Where is your home ? 

Tramp. Ah, oui, I sail try to tell you, madame ; 
mais votre Anglais, que vous parlez, est difficile, I 
know not all ze words — I leeve — I leeve — pardonnez 
moi — you go to ze theatre — ^after ze theatre you go to 
ze restaurant, you eat ze quail on ze toast, ze salade, 
ze pat6 de foiegras, ze frogs' legs : you drink ze biere 
— ze lagare biere, you go home an' you haf (hands on 
stomach), what you call zat, madame? 

Mrs. F. Indigestion? 

Tramp. No ! No ! No ! Ecoute ! you go to ze 
theatre, after ze theatre, you go to ze restaurant ; you 
eat ze quail on ze toast, ze salade, ze pat6 de foiegras, 
ze frogs' legs ; you drink ze biere — ze lagare biere, 
you go home an' (contortions as if in violent pain in 
stomach), what you call zat ? 

Melindy. The colic. 

Tramp. Ah, oui, oui, ze Collec' — number feefty- 
seven Collec Street, madame. 

Mrs. F. (laughing). You speak like an actor. If 
I thought that you were 

Tramp. Madame, I am. A little the worse for 
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wear, you see, but an actor still, with all his hopes and 
fears, his high bom aspirations, his love of praise and 
— {goes to table) chicken salad ! 

Mrs. F. Poor man, you are hungry, and, in my 
foolish fright, I did not think to give you what I 
might have known you needed. Sit here and eat. 
(^Motions him to sit l. of table ; he does so,) Me- 
lindy, bring another glass of tea. You came for food, 
did you not ? 

Tramp. That — and other things. 

Melindv. Mebbe the spoons ! (Secretly counts 
them at head of table ; then exits r.) 

Mrs. F. (sitting r. of table). That — that play, 
from which you quoted — you have acted in it ? 

Tramp. Many a time and oft, until the ghost grew 
footsore, and refused to walk, and the effort feU on 
me. 

Mrs. F. Did you ever see Felix Fairleigh in the 
rdle you seem to know so well ? He was in Catchem 
and Playem's Co. five years ago, and was a great 
success. 

Tramp. See Felix ? Indeed I have ! 

Mrs. F. (impulsively). Wasn't he grand? wasn't 
he clever ? so magnetic, so handsome, so — so every- 
thing ! 

Tramp. Yes, he did fairly well, I always liked 
Felix; in fact, I like but one person in the world, 
better. 

Mrs. F. (eagerly). Ah, you knew him ? Do you 
know anything of him now ? Where he is, or when 
he will return ? You — you must excuse my impetu- 
osity. I have not heard from him for five yeais---five 
very long years. 

Tramp. He went abroad. I think he will return 
soon. 

Mrs. F. You think so ? I am very glad — I 

(Restraining herself) But forgive me for my selfish- 
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ness ! Now that I know you are a friend — I should 
say, now that I know you are an actor — your present 
condition appeals to me strongly; for I too, am, or 
was of the profession. 

Tramp. Madame, I could not fail to see it. 

Mrs. F. Thank you. Now tell me how you be- 
came reduced to your present condition. You have 
talent, I am sure, and 

Tramp. Madame, I lost my heart and ambition 
flew after it. 

Mrs. F. Poor man! then you had indeed little 
left. 

Enter Melindy with tea ; she places it on the table 

and counts spoons. 

Melindy (aside). Yes, they're all there, an' he 
ain't et hardly nothin'. 

Mrs. F. (aside). I wish I could help him ! It's 
risky, but I'll venture. (Aloud,) Mr. — er, — ^what is 
your name, sir ? 

Tramp. Fenton — ^John Fenton. 

Melindy. I thought you said it was Mike. 

Tramp. My middle name, fair one. 

Melindy (slowly), John Mike Fenton, h'm pretty 
name ! 

Mrs. F. Mr. Fenton, I have recently written a 
play, which 

Tramp (surprised). You — you are going on the 
stage again ? 

Mrs. F. Is there anything strange in that ? 

Tramp. Pardon me, madame. 

Mrs. F. I was about to make a proposition to you. 
Having been a friend of Mr. Fairleigh — with whom I 
played three years 

Tramp (aside). Like a cat with a mouse. 

Mrs. F. I would like to assist you. There is a 
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r61e in my little play which I am confident you could 
fill. 

Tramp. Madame, the honor overwhelms me. 

Mrs. F. I have an idea ! 

Tramp. Hug it, as a miser would his gold. Ideas 
are slippery. 

Mrs. F. Why can we not rehearse a scene ? 

Tramp. Why not, indeed ? 

Mrs. F. We will 1 I'll get the manuscript at once. 

l£x$t, c. 

Tramp {excitedly). Belindy. 

Melindy. Melindy, sir, to friends, Miss Rines, to 
strangers. 

Tramp {hurriedly), Melindy — ^Melindy Rhines, 
Miss Rines, where is Samuel Follansbee ? 

Melindy. You — you knew him? (Aside,) He 
knows everything and everybody. What if he should 
be one of those fellers who hippotonizes folks I 

Tramp. Know him? Yes! Speak! Where is he? 

Melinijy. Well, it's hard to say, for certin, but, 
accordin' to my thinkin', he's where an electric fan 
would be mighty comfortable. 

Tramp {scarcely audible). Dead ? 

Melindy. Let us hope so. 

Tramp {dropping into chair). Get me a glass of 
water, Melindy. 

Melindy {looking at him^ amazed). Guess he 
must be a *' Poor Relation." [Exit^ R. 

Tramp. Old Follansbee dead, and Suzanne a 
widow? Never was there such welcome news to a 
poor devil, since the world began ! By the merest 
chance I heard she was living in this deserted place, 
and assumed this disguise that I might see her fkce, 
hear her voice again. Then, too {laughing) I knew 
that old Follansbee hated beggars and I hoped he*d 
try to throw me out, so I could have the satisfiEiction 
of thrashing him. Egad ! I'm ■■ 
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Enter Melindy, r., with glass of water. 

Melindy. Here's the water. 

Tramp. Thanks. "A sweeter draught from a 
fairer hand was never quaffed.*' {Drinks,) 

Melindy. That sounds well, but I ain't no 
"Judge" — of po'try. I should like to act things 
out, though. I'm goin* to be Mis' FoUansbee's 
dressin' maid, so I shall have a chance to watch the 
play-actors, an' mebbe some time, I shall be a actress 
my own self. 

Tramp. Stranger things have happened. 

Mrs. F. Melindy ! Melindy ! (Melindy goes 
c.) Melindy 1 

Melindy. Halloo ! 

Mrs. F. {outside), I can't find some of the pages 
of my manuscript ! 

Melindy. P'raps Fido's got 'em. I saw him 
chawin' some papers on the lawn jest now. ( Coming 
c.) I saw a play, when I was visitin' my cousin, in 
Montpelier, last winter, called "Doubly Deceived, or. 
The Broken Vow." A woman acted lovely in it. 
She was jealous of her husband ; found him out, you 
know. 

Tramp. Poor devil! Well, what did she do, 
Melindy, when she " found him out " ? 

Melindy. Well, she jest stared at him a minnit, 
mebbe a minnit an' a half, when he cum in to the 
room where she was, an' said : "Do not speak to 
me ! Do not look at me ! Do not tech me ! " 

Tramp (sings), " Do, do my huckleberry, do." 

Melindy. " / know what you have done, better 
than you know yourself ! An' tho' you should kneel 
at me feet, fresh from rollin' in the mire, I should 
spur-r-rn you, like a adder ! " 

Tramp. Bravo ! Melindy, you are doomed to 
tread the boards ! 
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Enter Mrs. F., a 

Mrs. F. That wretched little beast has destroyed 
the very scene I wanted to rehearse. How provoking ! 
/ know the lines, but you 

Tramp. Pray, let me improvise. 

Mrs. F. That's hardly fair, but at any rate, you 
can get an idea of the part. You stand left, Hester, 
the heroine, comes down right, you see she had 
quarreled with Felix — er — Ralph Thornton, the 
hero, and, in a jealous fury, had married an old man. 
He died, and, years later, they met and the scene is 
their meeting. 

Tramp. I see ! 

Mrs. F. She had sent for Ralph and was prepared 
to confess her love for him, but she was not sure if he 
had not changed in all these years. 

Tramp. He had not. 

Mrs. F. Eh? 

Tramp. Presumably not, I mean. 

Mrs. F. Well, to begin, Hester enters and giving 
him her hand, says : {Impersonates,) ''It was kind 
of you to obey my summons, Ralph— er Mr. Thorn- 
ton.'' 

Tramp. To do your bidding has always been, will 
always be, my greatest pleasure. 

Mrs. F. Good ! Now she says : " Remove your 
coat and sit awhile, for 1 have much to say.** 

Tramp {removing coat and wig, discovers himself 
as Felix Fairleigh). Say on, I'm here to stay I 

Mrs. F. (staggering and falling into chair r.). 
Felix ! 

Melindy {coming c). Then you ain't no beggar 
after all ! 

Felix. I am, Melindy ! The veriest beggar that 
ever lived, for I want so much 1 {Holding out his 
arms to Mrs. F.) Suzanne ! 
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Mrs. F. {much affected^ rising slowly^ goes to 
him). You — you improvise well, and (gives hand) 
the leaxiing rdle is yours ! 

(Jle puis arm about her and they walk r. convers' 
ing earnestly. Meundy stands looking at them^ 
then coughs violently. They still chat^ oblivious 
of her presence.) 

Meundy. I like that (Looking.) So does 

she 1 {Sneezes ; they do not observe her.) I'll fetch 
'em to. (Goes to fireplace and brings shovel and 
tongs ; raises them above her head and throws them 
with a crash on stage. Mrs. F. and Felix walk up 
stage R. his arm about her^ still chatting in lover like 
fashion and do not look at Melindy. They exit c 
Meundy drops lifelessly into chair l. of table, ex- 
claiming tragically.) All's over ! All's lo-host 1 
(Shaking head says to audience, solemnly.) There's 
only one of us left ! 
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